Moula Bux 


OULA Bux, the Beethoven of India, was 
also a national benefactor who raised the 
music of India from the great degenera- 

tion into which it had fallen. He was born in 
the year 1833 of a well-to-do Zamindar family 
in Bhiwani, Delhi. He had sufficient comfort 
and leisure to pass his time in physical culture 
and sports. He desired to become a wrestler. 
On one occasion a strange fakir came to the 
town and ,Moula Bux, as was his wont offered 
his services. The fakir being a sufi of the 
Chistia Order, asked him to sing if he knew 
any song. Moula Bux, in reply, said he had 
never learnt music, yet he knew a few songs. 


_ On hearing his singing the fakir was moved 
into a wajad or ecstasy and asked him to 
give up wrestling and sports, for he was born 
fora much greater purpose. The fakir also 
said that his soul was too beautiful to be 
occupied with anything other than the divine 
art of music. He likewise changed his name 
from Chole Khan to Moula Bux, or God- 
gifted, Blessing him in the rapture of his 
ecstasy, he said ‘‘wherever thou shalt dwell the 
glory of thy name will ring out from every 
corner.” Moula Bux followed the advice of 
the fakir and devoted his life to music. 
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During this period in India every scientist 
and artist was more or less a mystic and so hid 
his knowledge from the outside world, while 
true art was imparted only to those, who would 
devote all their lives to the service of the ustad, 
the teacher, and even this privilege was difficult 
to obtain. Moula Bux heard of a very great 
musician of the time named Ghasit Khan, and 
travelled to the town where he lived, but on 
arriving there, he learnt that this Ustad refused 
all pupils. 


Instead of being disappointed he ascertained 
the time of the ustad’s daily practice, which was 
from midnight, to early morning. Moula Bux 
then formed a friendship with the porter, who 
was an opium eater and who did not sleep 
being on night duty, and who thus was very 
glad to have a friend who would sit and chat 
with him during the intervals of slumber caused 
by the opium. In this manner Moula Bux 
continued to listen to the ustad for several 
months, imitating all he overheard in the night 
in his own practice every day. After some 
time, he became, as it were, a record of the 
ustad’s singing. People walking past his 
cottage began to be very surprised at the like- 
ness between his and the great singer’s style. 
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The ustad, on hearing of a rival in the town, 
purposely passed by the cottage. He listened 
to the songs and improvisations which sounded 
so very like his, and was astonished. 


He could not refrain from entering the 
cottage and complimenting Moula Bux on his 
singing, asking him who his ustad was. Moula 
Bux answered: ‘Please ask me any other 
question but this, for it is a secret.” The 
ustad said; ‘‘What objection. can you have 
in telling me the name of your ustad ?”” Moula 
Bux said: “If I tell this, my further progress 
will cease, therefore please pray for me and let 
my ustad remain unknown. But the ustad was 
greatly attracted by his most fascinating pers- 
onality as well as his work. He became more 
and more persistent at each refusal. At last 
Moula Bux said: “If you will kindly promise 
to help me in case my ustad is offended at my 
revealing his name, I will confide in you.” 
The ustad replied instantly in the affirmative, 
whereupon Moula Bux, to his great surprise, 
said, ‘‘You are my ustad.” He exclaimed : 
“But I have only seen you once in my life, how 
can you say such a thing even in jest ?” Moula 
Bux answered: ‘‘I again truthfully assert, that 
you are my ustad.”” ‘Then Moula Bux explained 
the difficulty he had experienced in learning 
from him, adding that perhaps now this privilege 
would also be taken away. The ustad who 
invariably refused pupils, was completely won 
over by Moula Bux, so that from that day he 
granted him his desire and trained him. 


After a few years, Moula Bux proved him- 
self to be a most wonderful singer. The death 
of his ustad at last made him leave the country 
and he travelled from the North to the South 
of India, He never considered that he knew 
enough, therefore he paid no heed to all the 
admiration and praise which he won in travel- 
ling from place to place. 


He learnt something, which pleased him, 
from every person he met, professional or 
amateur, and was ready to be taught by even a 
child in whatever way he possibly could, He 
spoke with both the wise and foolish, rich and 
poor indiscriminately, studying the different 
aspects of life. 


When he went to Southern India he found 
what the North had lost in its music, He 
realised that the Hindus in the North had given 
up their study of music, and how under the 
Mughal rule the mystical and scientific side of 
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Hindustani music had been overlooked. He 
also understood how much Arabic and Persian 
music had coloured the music of Northern 
India. In Khayal, Tuppa and Thumri, he 
discovered the best development of the art, 
while in improvisation, an unimaginable grace 
was added which made the music much more 
beautiful than that of Persia, Arabia, or of 
ancient Greece. 


But his visit to the South taught him how 
much Hindustani music was lacking in system, 
owing to its subjection to beauty and sweetness. 
He appreciated the Karnatic music of the 
Dravidians very much for its purity from 
foreign influences and for their wonderful 
command of sa re ga ma, and their innumerable 
rhythms over which their experts had such 
perfect mastery. He found the mystical and 
scientific Indian music in the South which 
was lacking in the North. He became greatly 
interested in the kri#tis of the great Southern 
composers, Tyaga Raja and Dikshitar. Moula 
Bux visited the court of Mysore and created a 
sensation, he being the pioneer exponent of 
Hindustani music to come to the South, there 
being as yet little intercourse as there were 
no railways. 


A prize was to be awarded to Moula Bux 
by the court of Mysore, but in the meantime he 
happened to visit the house of the Durbar 
Bakshi there, whose daughter played the veena, 
and sang and improvised so well that Moula 
Bux desired to learn it. The maiden replied: 
*‘Music is the racial property of my Brahmin 
people, no outsiders have the right to 
acquire its science and mysticism. If you at 
all desire to learn, go and reincarnate again in 
the home of a Brahmin.” These words haunted 
Moula Bux. He felt so humiliated that he left 
Mysore, avoiding the acceptance of the royal 
prize which was ready for him, and wondering 
ifonly Brahmins had the right to possess a 
soul in this world. 


He left word behind that he would only. 
visit Mysore when he had thoroughly mastered 
the Brahmanic science. If not, he would never 
show himself there again. On hearing this 
message, all his admirers, from Rajah to servant, 
became very sad. Moula Bux travelled through- 
out the different parts of the South, through 
Mangalore and Malabar. At last he found 4 
treasure of music in Tanjore in the possession 
ofa Brahmin. This Brahmin was so particular 
that he would not even teach his own people, 


and would not trust the manuscript out of his 
own possession. : 

Moula Bux first became acquainted with him 
and later on, when he had won his confidence, 
the most valuable treasures of musical art were 
entrusted to him. He studied the classical 
compositions of the Brahmin composers, 
together with the different branches of science 
such as Raga Prastar, Tala Prastar, Swara 
Prastar, Gamaka Kala, Jati Laya, Sandhi, etc. 
After he had mastered their science and art, 
he again visited Mysore, which he had left in 
such bitter disappointment. He was then 
interviewed at the command of the Maharajah 
Krishna Raja, who appointed a commission to 
decide in a musical competition arranged bet- 
ween Moula Bux and all the great Brahmin 
musicians of Southern India, who were espe- 
cially invited by the State for this purpose. 
But he outvied them all, not only by his sing- 
ing and improvisations, but by his great 
command of Swara and Tala, an innate gift 
which he possessed. After eleven months of 
continual trial he proved to be a unique master 
of music. His success was announced accord- 
ing to ancient custom by conferring the 
honour of Chaira, Chamar, Kalagi, Surpech, and 
Mashall, upon him, all emblems of the highest 
order of honour. He then married a lady of 
an ancient royal house. This period of 
prosperity caused his fame to ring throughout 
India, and several ruling princes. of that time 
invited him to their courts. He could not 
accept every invitation but he complied with 
the request of Maharajah Khanderao of Baroda, 
who was noted for his generosity, and visited 
his State, but after coming he realised that he 
had made a great mistake in having left Mysore 
for Baroda, because the Maharajah there had 
wanted him not so much for his skill, but 
merely to grace his court with his presence. 
The Maharajah was also disappointed in him 
for his independence of spirit which was 
unlike other musicians who fed his vanity by 
abject subservience. 


The Maharajah one day desired his cour- 
tiers to ask Moula Bux by what right he wore 
royal emblems, as he was after all, only a 
musician. 


Moula Bux, in answer, said that acom- 
missioner is honoured in his province and a 
governor by his government, a king in his 
kingdom, but it is the learned who have 
honour all over the land. ‘Therefore I have 


every right to have as many royal emblems as I 
choose.” 


Another competition was therefore arranged 
by the. Maharajah in order to humble his 
pride. When nobody was found in_ his 
dominions, experts were invited to come from 
different parts of India. Among them were 
great celebrities such as Kadam Husain, Ali 
Husain, Kanhai, and Nasir Khan, who were 
all famous in their own special art, but they 
were not so versatile and perfect as Moula Bux 
although they were equally advanced in practice. 
It has always been a defect with Indian 
musicians that those who understood its 
theory never knew its art, while again an artist, 
however great, did not study the theory. Any- 
one gifted with a voice did not know how to 
sing, and a master singer was often found with 
an indifferent voice. Moula Bux was much in 
advance of his time by having undergone a 
thoroughly all-round training in music. He, 
while competing, at once knew what was lacking 
in his opponent and thus he excelled once 
again in this musical contest. This not only 
brought him success but opened his eyes to the 
truth about the condition of Indian music. He 
found how highly developed Indian music was, 
and yet, at the same time, how it was weakened 
owing to the one-sided study of the musicians, 
who progressed in whatever way they chose 
and overlooked their necessary evolution in 
other directions. Thus the music was un- 
balanced, while its grace was improved at the 
sacrifice of asystem. He noticed the imprint 
of past generations on the art and science of 
music which for thousands of years was culti- 
vated in India. Although there was much 
effort made during all periods in improving its 
artistic, technical and psychological aspects, 
yet he found that fantasy was given full rein 
at the cost of order, which has always been an 
oriental failing. 


His experience made him able to see the 
difference between Hindustani and Karnatic 
music. In Hindustani music he saw a great 
improvement in the artistic side of its culti- 
vation, in the first place, because it is not based 
on Aryan music alone but also bears the stamp 


of Persian and Arabian music which inter- 
mingled with it during different periods. This 
naturally made Hindustani music so very 


charming, lending it a certain mystical grace. 
At the same time he realised the fact that 
Karnatic music was better in its rhythm and 
system. He appreciated the way in which the 
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Southerners regarded music as a sacred art and 
the musician as a priest, and he admitted that 
the fault of the North was in looking upon 
music and the musician as sources of amusement 
and forbidden joys which brought disgrace on 
all, the music, the musicians and _ their 
admirers. Moula Bux, being gifted with the 
knowledge of both methods, with great perse- 
verance forged a special method by combining 
Southern with Northern music and theory with 
practice. He went to Calcutta with his new 
system as a guest of Maharajah Jotindra Mohan 
Tagore, who introduced him to the viceroy, 
and he displayed his skill at the durbar of 
Delhi, which won a very great name for him. 
He was invited by the Maharajah Ram Singh 
of Jaipur, the great patron of music of that 
time. He was very highly honoured and 
rewarded by the Nizam. Still no one took 
proper notice of his appeal for the uplift of 
Indian music, all seemed absorbed in their own 
personal pleasures. He found little response 
among Indian Potentates. With all ~ his 
honours and gifts he was always discouraged 
by his inability to do any thing for the welfare 
of music in his native country, which was 
caused by the lack of national spirit and 
enthusiasm among people. It was only when 
the Maharajah Sayajirao Gaikwar of Baroda 
returned from his first visit to Europe, having 
brought back with him a desire for promoting 
all aspects of education including music, not 
for personal benefit, but for the welfare of 
his subjects, that the appeal of Moula Bux for 
the revival of music in India received proper 
notice. He founded an academy under the 
patronage of His Highness and in a few years’ 
time, this school grew to be the fountain head 
of music, not only for the subjects of the 
Gaikwar, but in a way for the whole of India. 
Moula Bux found it very necessary to bring 
the chaotic national music into the order of 
notation, and he made this a universal system 
for India, which has greatly benefited the 
students. Yet even here he experienced diffi- 
culties. The first was that music lovers were 
so carried away by the charm of the art, that 
they believed it was impossible to note 
down Indian music. They did not care 
to limit their fancies by order and system. 


The other difficulty was that many of his 
rivals, after learning his notation, began to 
form different systems of their own, each one 
wishing his special system to be the universal 
one. Therefore no method up till now has 
been made universal, although that of Moula 
Bux, it being the first and most adaptable of 


all, had the largest following in India. It 
has always been a peculiarity of the Indian 
character, that in customs, manners, sciences, 
art and religion, every one has followed his 
own bent. That is why so many castes and 
creeds exist, and why the East has never, 
until now, been able to raise its head and rise. 


Besides music, Moula Bux introduced the 
Poems of Kabir, Nanak, Dadu Sundar, and 
others so that their verse would illuminate the 
mind and inspire students. 


The perseverance of Moula Bux was very 
great, like the musicians of India who are most 
painstaking. He practised on the Veena, and 
worked at his singing from six to nine hours 
every day, and continued to do so until the 
age of sixty. He played with such admira- 
tion for divine beauty in his mind, that tears 
would fall from his eyes at the beautiful 
strains made manifest through his fingers. 
Moula Bux was an extraordinarily kind-heart- 
ed man, and he became more and more so 
everyday of his life, through his practice of 
music. He had a magnificent voice. He wrote 
text-books on singing, and composed in almost 
all Ragas and Talas. 


Besides his musical talent he was a true 
sufi. He believed in all religions, recognising 
the one truth underlying all, and was a_ friend 
to everyone. He was recognised in India as 
the Tansen of his time, and the more India 
will awaken to her pristine glory, the more 
she will recognise and appreciate his earnest 


service. 


He died in the year 1896, leaving behind 
him two sons, some grandsons, and a family 
blessed with musical genius. His elder son, 
Murtuza Khan, is a most gifted baritone, who 
is at present a court singer as well as the head 
of the Baroda Academy of Music. His second 
son, Dr. A. M. Pathan, qualified himself in Euro- 
pean music at the Royal Academy of Music in 
London. He, together with other important 
titles, possesses a most remarkable talent in 
science, and art of music. He is the Director 
of Music in the State of Nepal. 


Among the pupils of Moula Bux, who have 
won great honour are Manohar Barve, Minapa, 
Borker, Chitre, Joshi, Patankar, Lakshman, 
and Panchakshari. 
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